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The fldine Printing Works, 


No. 248 Walnut Street. 


The Largest Printing Office and Bindery in Cincinnati. — 


Makes a specialty of the Printing and Binding of 
MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS. Address 


C. J. KREHBIEL & CoO. 
The John Church Co.’s work is done by this house. 


ARCHER’S 


SECOND ORGAN BOOK. 


A collection of Short Pieces for Church 
or Reed Organs, with or without 


BY 
Frederic Archer. 


But few of the pieces in this book have ever before 
appeared in this form. Mr. Archer's acquaintance 
with English and Continental music and musicians 
has given him a wide and valuable field from which 
to select. 

This book will give the smaller places where Pipe Or- 
gans are not yet available an opportunity to hear the best 
ergan music, as it has been arranged by Mr. Archer so 
that it can be used on Reed Organs and without pedals. 

Price $2.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co.., 
NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 








CHICAGU: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 


Decoration Day. 


A List of the Best and Most Popular Music 
written for Decoration Services. 


“THE FLAG THEY DIED TO SAVE.” 
Soloand Chorus ....... J.R. Sweney. 35 
a 1 FLOWERS.” 


Te Ws end Chorus......... Westendorf. 35 
“ CLOS > THER RANKS.”’ 
«gThEW BRIGHT: BEAUTIFUL FLOW Savage. 35 


Solo i Bushey. 30 
“COVER. THEM OVER WITH ROSES OF MAY.” 
Mix poe Wasewte RE ew Lewis. 40 
“SILENT CAMP."’ Male Quartette . 
“HIS LIFE WAS GIVEN, COLU MBIA, FO 
tT nn. » > 6.0» 6 sins & oe Porter. 30 
“¢ —_— HIS EYES, HIS WORK IS DONE.” 
Munson. 30 


and Chorus 
ONORED D DEAD.”’ 


“OUR 
Male ae Greenlee. 30 
“OURS EPING HEROES.” 
uartette and Chorus . . Eastman. 40 
“TREAD SOFTLY! A SOLDIER'S SLEEPING 
THERE.” Song and Chorus. . Shallenbe: 30 
“A TEAR FOR THE COMRADE THAT'S GO Ke 
Octavo.) Quartette......... urray. 06 
“THE BLUE 5 THE —=- ---.- Long. ® 
“ HALLOWED MEMORIES 
Male or Mixed Quartetie..... . Murray. 35 
~ | » Ss * zi r Schoff. 50 
“ JUVENILE DECORATION SONG.” . Lafferty. 05 


“ LOYAL HEARTS.” 

Male or Mixed Qua . E. C. Greenlee. 30 
UARTETT EDIRGE 3 Memorial Day . —— aN 
EEPING HEROES.” gave 40 
WE STREW THEIR GRAVES WITH PLOW: 
ERS.” Male Quartette....... Hershey. 35 
pa of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 


Wg 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 





Lessons sv Harmony 


by correspondence. Also MSS. corrected and re- 
vised for musical authors. 
Enclose stamp for return. W. H. PONTIUS, 


Mansfield, O. 


iautaugue Dohoo! of Music. 


R. Patmer, Director; Wm. H. SHerwoop, 
Piano; Mpeawn amp LasTeMANN, Violin; L. V. Friac- 
LER, Or ; J. Harry WHEELER, Voice, ete. Com- 
plete course . harmony, analysis, etc. Chautauqua 
a delightful Writ Grand concerts, lectures, enter- 
tainments. rite for details. 
A. DUNCAN, See’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FORIO OF HOME SONGS. 


A COLLECTION OF 


PRETTY AND EASY SONGS WITH CHORUSES, 


FOR USE IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


This is a most admirable collection, containing 32 
songs with choruses, full sheet music size and style. 
pal A uninterestin, a, in the book. All the 
mle tae here have Le — pcm in 
thet pes world. %pp. Price, 35 cents. 











NOW READY. 


ANNIVERSARY SONGS 


Series J, for 1893. 





A superior collection of new and appropriate songs 
for Church, Society, Sunday-School, and other Anni- 
versaries and Reunions, written by well known and 
favorite authors and composers. 

Price, 5 Cents per copy. 


CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co.., 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGU: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 


Sheet Music and Music Books 


, both Foreign and American. 
ven to mail orders, and particu- 
them as carefully as if goods were 
ae in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 

no matter where published, will be sent 
postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retall 








Read our Publisher’s 
Offer on last page. 





IN PRESS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL. 


The Festival of The Flowers. 


A FLORAL CANTATA. 
BY 
MRS. CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 
AND 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 








This beautiful cantata is issued in response to the 
almost imperative demand for a new work of this 
kind, by the authors of the ever-popular 


FLOWER PRAISE. 


It is oneof the best of the many cantatas which the 


above most successful writers have written together. 
The work is in press, and will be ready soon. 
Uniform in price and style with the others of the 
series. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK : 


200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


A iio Children's uildren's Day snob. 
The Voices of Spring 


By L. E. JONES and F. 8. SHEPHERD 
This is a valuable addition to our extensive set of 
Children’s Day Exercises. The music is attractive 
and easy to learn, the recitations and readings inter 
esting and varied. It has already been given with 
great success, pleasure, and profit. 
Price, 5 cents per copy, by mall. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 





wWwew American Opera. 


PURITANIA, 


Or, The Earl and The Maid of Salem. 


A COMIC OPERA, IN TWO ACTS. 


Libretto by C. M.S. McLELLAN. Music by EDGAR 
STILLMAN KELLEY 


This opera has received the warmest recommenda 
tion from the public and the press. The scenes are 
interesting, amusing, and well placed; the music is 
not only Ps and melodious, but is much above 
the usual run of comic opera composition. It is 
finely engraved and printed. 


Price $1.00. 
-< CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co.. 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGU: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


HENRY FROEHLICH, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Studio: Room 58, Pike’s Building. 
Residence: Kinsey Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 


Will receive a limited number F gua in vocal music 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 








ANDREW }; BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 

Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No. 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O. Revision and correction of Authors’ 
Manuscripts, and Musical settings to Poemsa specialty. 

MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 
B. EBANN, 
B. Ebann’s New Music School, oth & Walnut, Cin’ ti. 
Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 
CHADS L. LEWIp, 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
} me Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
treet. 














~ MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 
MISS PATTI THORNDICK 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company, 
MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, —_ 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 5 West Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The John Church Company. 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
aka ___Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 
SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 245 East 19th Street, 
New York, 
W.H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co, 
OHN SCHWEERS, 
S. E. Corner Vine and Molitor Sts., Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 
z _ HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music, Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
The John Church Company. 
_HERMAN A, ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing No, 16 Clark Street. 
R. P. SOUTHARD'S = 
: School of Singing, 
Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, O. 
A. J. GOODRICH, 7S, 96 
Author of “Analytical Harmony from the Composer's 
Standpoint,” “‘Goodrich’s Musical Analysis,” ““Music as 
a Language,” etc. Lessons by Mail in his New System 
of Harmony and Composition. Lock Box 976, Chicago. 


TO MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


Moral MSS. Harmonically Corrected, Revised, 
and Edited. This is a boon to gifted but inex- 
perienced musical authors. Harmony Lessons b 
mail. Send stamp for free circulars, containing val- 
uable information. M. H. VEON, 
1300 Fifth Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 









































THE 


MODERN GUIDE 


— TO — 


Violin Playing 
WV. cine, 


In compiling this Elementary School of Violin 
Playing, the Editor has been guided by many years 
of experience as teacher of the instrument. Much 
care has been taken to prepare exercises less dry and 
— to the young student than has hereto- 
fore been fonnd in works of this class, thus insur- 
ing continued enthusiasm on the part of the pupil. 

In two books. Price of each, $1.00. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 





A New and Attractive 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


By Dr. W. H. DOANE. 


Just issued. It is believed that this last work by the 
author of ‘‘ Rescue the Perishing,”’ ** Pass me not,"’ 
and so many of the most popular and useful sacred 
songs of the times, will meet the demand for fresh, 
sparkling, wide-awake Sunday school music. 


Get It, if You Want a New Book! ! 
A single copy sent on receipt of 35 cts. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


ROOT’S NEW COURSE 


Voice Culture we Singing 


FOR THE 


FEMALE VOICE. 


Also a Special Edition for the 


MALE Worce. 
By Frederic W. Root. 


This is a graded Course, adapted to guide the 
young voice, correct the faults of mature singers, 
and develop all voices systematically. It is designed 
equally for the uses of Class Vocal Training and 
Private Instruction. 

it is a work prepared upon a plan entirely different 
from ee amy | that has yet appeared. 

It begins at the beginning. 

Every —y 3 to be taken is exactly defined. 

One step leads to another in logical sequence. 

The terms used are such as every one can under- 
stand. 

Departments and grades are specified, together 
with examinations in each. 

It is practical, having been thoroughly tested for 
years before being offered to the public. 


Price, in paper, $1.50. In limp cloth ,°$2.00. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO.., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


Summer Normal Musie School 


TO BE HELD IN 
OSE 2, FA. 


Commencing Tuesday Morning, July 25th, 
and Closing with a 


Grand Concert, Friday Evening, August 18, 1893. 


W. H. PONTIUS, Mansfield, 0., Principal. 


Vocal Culture and Singing, Harmony and Coun- 
terpoint, and Chorus Director. 

The Faculty includes D. WiLson, Elocution, Sight- 
Reading, and Music in the Publie School; J. M. Dux 
GAN, Piano and Organ; Mrs. W. H Pontius, Piano; 
Daisy GERTRUDE MARKEL, Physical Culture. For 
circulars giving full information, address W. H. 
PONTIUS, Mansfield, O. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


The John Church Co. 


No. (3 East (6th St., New York. 


HE TRADE will find at our New York 

Office the same facilities as at Cincinnati 

for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 











For an easy way to get 
books and instruments, 
see last page. 








HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


Mn. HOWARD IN CHICAGO 


During July and August, at the studio o/ 
Frederic W. Root (author of Vocal Culture 
and School for Singing), 241 Kimball) 
Building. 

Both those who have studied the lessons by 
mail, and those who intend to, will be Greatly bene 
fited by even a few personal lessons. What can tx 
accomplished in a few lessous almost passes belief. 
Almost always the voices of even professional singers 
are enhanced in power one half, and one or two notes 
are added to the upper range, while the quality be 
comes more intense and sympathetic. 

As applications for space are received almost daily 
(pupils from California, New Orleans, Nebraska, Tex 
as, lowa, Kentucky, Buffalo, and New York City hay 
ing made arrangements to take the fullest advantage 
of the opportunity for two month, spersonal study), 
Mr. Howard advises that application be made at once 
to insure a position. Address, till July, 


JOHN HOWARD, 
113 East 59th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 
Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 
For catalogues, address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Masic, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, 


(pB0ins and Organists will always find 
a supply of good practical anthems 
and voluntaries in THE MUSICAL VIS- 
ITOR, a monthly magazine for musical 
people. Its news and other reading mat- 
ter is up to date in every respect, and 
all its choir music is written or prepared 
expressly for it by the best writers. 


Published by The John Church Co., Cincinnati. 
THE IMPERIAL 


American Guitars, 


With the patent 
combined Metal 
Tailpiece and Bridge 
are especially adapt- 
ed for the use of 
Steel Strings, The 

ulling off of the 
bridge and warping 
of the soundboard, 
two evils which can 
not be avoided when 
steel strings are used 
with the old-style 
bridge, are done 
away with entirely 
by the use of the 
Combined Metal 
Tailpiece and 
Bridge, 








Solid Mahogany, clegant- 
ly finished, highly pol- 
ished, inlaid around 
sound hole. Price, 
$15.00. 





SPECIAL PRICE TO DEALERS, 


GEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 
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The John Church Co. 


Is constantly receiving supplies of the 


FAMOUS MEYER” Flutes 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 





CATALOGUES 


of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to 
any address on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 





-- SONGS FOR:-: 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Nos.iamda 2. 


By G. F. JUNKERMANN, 


Superintendent of Music in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. . 


This is a little collection of Rote Songs for the 
youngest children. The book may be used in con- 
nection with any system of music, and equaliy well 
where no systematic teaching prevails. The com- 
piler uses it as a supplement to the Cincinnati Music 
Reader No. 1. The songs are lively, healthful in sen- 
timent, melodious, and easily learned. The book 
will be useful for the home and kindergarten also. 


Price, 10 cts per copy. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 


CHICAGU: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 








THE 


Ss. S. STEWART 


CELEBRATED 


BANJOS 


Are the best now made, and are used and endorsed 
by all the leadin CS gos and amateur players. 

E JOHN CHURCH CO. have taken the agency 
for the above and a complete line of these in- 
struments in stock iptive price list furnished 
free upon application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





FOR TEACHERS. 


THE NEW 


Musical Curriculum 


By Dr GEO. F. ROOT. 


A feature pecul ar to the CURRICULUM is that while 
teaching the art of playing the piano, it also lays the 
foundation for thorough musical study in all depart- 
ments of the Art. 

A pianist should know something of harmony, 
and the voice. A good goneees knowledge of both 
is assured those who study the Curriculum. 

This book develops all the musica) faculties, and 
not one only. It makes broad, intelligent, well-de- 
veloped musicians, not mere 8. 

In ordering specify whether the Foreign or Ameri- 
can Fingering is desired. Price, $2.75. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


Cospe!l Hymns No. 6 


GORNET. 


INCLUDING THE 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS. 


Containing the melodies and altos of all the 
numbers arranged for the CORNET 
By S. C. HAYSLIP. 


The Cornet is an acknowledged aid in Gospel work, 
and isa great help in all large meetings, giving to 
the music a snap and vim which insures success. 


Price, 75c. paper; Limp Cioth, $1.00 
IF SENT BY MAIL, 5 CENTS EXTRA. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
NEW YORK: 


CHICAGO: | 
13 East 16th Street. 


200 Wabash Avenue. 








POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 





FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





A NEW SINGING-BOOK FOR 


Teachers’ Institutes & Public Schools. 


Containing Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
Devotional Songs, Patriotic ‘Songs, together with a 
miscellaneous collection of bright, new music and 
arrangements for all occasions. 








COMPILED BY 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, 
Of the Normal School of Music, Mansfield, Pa 


Price, 25c. per copv. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURBCH Co., 
NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 





Practical finthems, 


A Superior Collection of Original and 
Selected Anthems. 
FOR QUARTET OR CHORUS CHOIRS. 
BY FAVORITE COMPOSERS. oy 


The penis approval bestowed upon Practical An 
thems Nos. 1 and 2 has enavumagen the publication 
of another volume on the same lines. 

The wants of the people are best served by music 
which is melodious, of pleasing variety, and of but 
moderate difficulty. In the compilation of these 
books these requisites have been constantly kept in 
view. Examine them. 


Price, per Copy, $1.00. 








CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


CHICAGO: 
200 Wabash Avenuc. 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


The Ten Commandments, 


With SONC RESPONSES, 
For the Use of SUNDAY SCHOOLS, MISSIONS, Etc 


The Verses and Music by 
J. R. MURRAY. 

The words to be sung after each commandment 
serve to fix or deepen the impression made upon the 
child’s mind by the reading or reciting Of the Deca 
logue. The music is melodious and easy. Price 
5 cents per copy. 

CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 18 East 16th Street. 


COLUMBUS 


A CANTATA. 


Words by H. BUTTERWORTH. 
Music by GEO. F. ROOT. 


This new work deals with the discovery of America 
by Columbus. The first scene is laid in Spain. The 
second takes place upon the ocean, and the third de- 
scribes the return to Spain with the wonderful news. 

Price per copy, 75 cents. 





‘ CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHUBCH CoO.., 
NEW YORK: 

13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 

















































We Strew Their Graves With Flowers. 
Mrs. W. C. CARTWRIGHT. ( Male Voice Quzrtet or Chorus for Decoration Day.) J. C. HERSHEY. 
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1. From At - lan - tic’s Pine-tree State, To Pa - ci - fic’s Gold - en Gate, From the 
2. Oh, what hard-ships they en-dured, That our homes might be se-cured, Shot and 
8. Hon-or to each no- ble brave, Who marched forth our flag to save, And may 
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north - ern lakes to sun - ny south-ern bowers, Loy - al _ hearts have turned to- 
shell ig - nored our Un - ion to main- tain; Let our hearts their prais - es 
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day, Fromtheir usu-al cares a- way, To  strew their fallen comrades’ graves with flow’rs. 
sing, While our choic-est flow’rs we bring, And pay trib- ute to their mem’ry once a - gain. 
cease, But with ev- ’ry year in - crease, Till earth’s kingdoms are the kingdoms of the Lord. 
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Em-blem of Freedom, flag of the free, Wave o’er the he-roes who de-fend - ed thee; 
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The Old-Fashioned Choir. 
Benj. F. Taylor. 


I have fancied, sometimes, the old Bethel-bent beam, 
Thaftrembled on earth in the Patriarch’s dream, 

Was a ladder of song in that wilderness rest 

From the pillow of stone to the Blue of the Blest ; 

And the angels descending to dwell with us here, 

*«Old Hundred,” and ‘* Corinth,” and “ China,” and ‘‘ Mear.”’ . 
All the hearts are not dead, not under the sod, 

That those breaths can blow open to Heaven and God! 
Ah! ‘Silver Street” leads by a bright golden road, 
—Oh, not to the hymns which in harmony flowed— 

But those sweet human psalms in the old-fashioned choir, 
To the girl that sang alto—the girl that sang air. 

** Let us sing in His praise,” the Minister said, 

All the psalm-books at once fluttered open at ‘‘ York,” 
Sunned their long dotted wings in the words that he read, 
While the leader leaped into the tune just ahead, 

And politely picked up the key-note with a fork, 

And the vicious old viol went growling along, 

At the heels of the girls, in the rear of the song. 


I need not a wing—bid no genii come, 

With a wonderful web from Arabian loom, 

To bear me again up the River of Time, 

When the world was in rhythm and life was its rhyme, 
Where the stream of the years flowed so noiseless and narrow, 
That across it there floated the song of the sparrow ; 
For a sprig of green carraway carries me there, 

To the old village church and the old village choir, 
When clear of the floor my feet slowly swung, 

And timed the sweet pilse of the praise as they sung, 
Till the glory aslant from the afternoon sun 

Seemed the rafters of gold in God’s temple begun ! 

You may smile at the nasals of old Deacon Brown, 
Who followed by scent till he ran the tune down,— 
And dear Sister Green, with more goodness than grace, 
Rose and fell on the tunes as she stood in her place, 
And where ‘ Coronation ” exultantly flows, 

Tried to reach the high notes on the tips of her toes! 


To the Land of the Leal they went with their song, 
Where the choir and the chorus together belong. 
Oh, be lifted, ye Gates! Let me hear them again! 
Blessed song, Blessed singers, forever, Amen! 





Hugh Dane’s Experience. 
Eben E. Rexford, Shiocton, Wis. 


‘74 HARD case,”’ they said. about Hugh Dane, when he was 

A growing up to manhood. “Not that there’s anything so 

very éad about him, but he seems so stubborn, so willful, 

with regard to his father’s wishes and attempts to make a better man 

of him. It seems as if he were made worse by everything his father 
attempts to do for him.” 

It really did seem so. And perhaps he was, for his father’s 
methods were not always wise ones. While the old man loved his 
boy, and would have given his life for him, if by so doing he could 
have made him the man he wanted him to become, he failed to 
understand him. They were utterly unlike each other. Hugh was 
a jolly, boisterous, light-hearted fellow, always ready for fun and “a 


The Musical Visitor. 


Cincinnati, 


May, 1893. 


good time."’ His father had never seemed to have any boyhood 
He had always been sober, sedate, old before his time. Never hav- 
ing known what it was to be a boy himself, he perhaps could not be 
blamed for not sympathizing with his boy’s boyishness more. He 
wanted the lad to be like himself. As well might he have wanted 
daylight and darkness to be like each other. 

Old Mr. Dane was a severely religious man. I use the word “se 
verely "’ with a full appreciation of the harsh meaning it carries with 
it. He made his religion one of fear and dread, more than of love ; 
and fear and dread produce in the mind of the young a feeling of 
repulsion. 

“I hate.Sunday-school and the church,’’ Hugh Dane used to say 
to his companions; ‘and wéy I hate them is because father makes 
me go to them. I'd go willingly if he wouldn't try to force me to, if 
he didn't drive me; but when he does that it makes me contrary, 
stubborn, mulish. And because he's always doing that I've got so | 
hate the whole thing. He thinks he’s doing the right thing by me, 
but he isn't; he’s making me worse all the time. I'm to blame, and 
so’s he.”’ 

Whenever there was a “ revival’’ -Mr. Dane insisted on his son's 
attending, hoping, of course, to bring him under the influence of good 
impulses, and convince him of “the error of his ways.’ But the 
result he hoped for was not attained. When the hymns of warning 
and appeal arose from the lips of earnest Christian men and women, 
and godly ministers of the Gospel made fervent exhortations for sin- 
ners to “ flee from the wrath to come,”’ instead of being seriously 
affected thereby, Hugh was moved to ridicule and laugh at them. 
And being a leading spirit among the young men his example 
and influence worked against the success of these revivals, and 
he came out of each one more hardened than when he entered it 

“ His father might as well give up trying to do anything with him 
first as last," every one said; ‘‘there’s not a religious atom in his 
makeup.” 

When Mr. Dane came to this conclusion, as at last he was forced 
to, there were hot and bitter words between father and son, and the 
outcome of it was that Hugh left home and went to seek his fortune 
in California. 

He drifted about among the mining-camps of the new Eldorado, 
thinking little of home, and less of the teachings of his early days, 
for two or three years. Strange to say, though, he did not fall into 
the evil practices of many of his companions, but he was bad 
enough without doing that. 

Sabbath-day and week-day were alike to the rough miners. But 
one Sunday Hugh told his partner that he didn't feel like work, and 
was going to “ lay off,” and rest up. He strolled off up the hill that 
lay behind the miners’ camp, feeling in a mood for being alone. 
When he reached the summit he sat down and looked upon the 
panorama of hill and valley and river spread out below. How wild 
and desolate it seemed. A sense of loneliness, that brought a feeling 
of solemnity and awe with it, came over him. He thought of home, 
and looked away across the valley towards the east. Over there, 
beyond the great white peaks, thousands of miles away, was the 
home he had left. It rose before him like a vision. He saw the old 
house on the hill, the wide, old-fashioned garden where his mother's 
hollyhocks and pinks were all abloom, and he forgot where he was 
for the time. Memory had waved her magic wand above him, and, 
lo! he was at home again. 

Suddenly he heard the church bells ringing from the village. It 
was Sunday morning, and he must go to church. He went down 
the hill without the old reluctance which had characterized his early 
church-going. Some influence that was new drew him toward the 
house of God. He went into the church and sat down, Strangely 
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enough he did not seem to see any one. No one seemed to see him. 
He was conscious of the presence of others, but more so of the 
presence of some strange influence that put personality aside, and 
lifted men above thoughts of self and each other. A portion of a 
verse from the Word of God came to him—‘And I will be in their 
midst." He thought about it wonderingly. Was God there? Some 
one began to sing an old hymn: 
“Am Ia soldier of the cross, 
A follower of the Lamb? 
And shall I fear to own his cause, 
Or blush to speak his name?’’ 

How familiar the words were! Years ago, many and many a time, 
he had heard the old hymn sung, but it had a new meaning and im- 
pressiveness for him now. It seemed a voice speaking to him. 
What awful strength and solemnity there was in it? As the waves 
of music rose and fell they seemed to gather the majesty of a thun- 
derstorm about themselves, and swift, sharp thoughts that he had 
never known before came leaping out of them, lightning-like, to awe 
him and make him feel his nothingness, his utter, abject weakness. 
He trembled in the presence of the Invisible. 

Then the hymn changed to one of tender beseeching : 

** Behold a stranger at the door, 
He gently knocks, has knocked before ; 
Has waited long, is waiting still, 
You treat no other friend so ill."’ 

How vividly the picture of the verse came up before him. He 
seemed to see for the first time in his life the door of his heart, and 
standing just outside it was the ‘‘ Man of Sorrows,” asking to come 
in. There was something so touching, so sorrowfully pathetic in the 
patient waiter's attitude that his eyes grew dim witb tears at sight of it. 

As suddenly as it had come, the vision of home and the illusion of 
the scene passed away. He looked about him wonderingly. Here 
were the rocky hills and heavenward towering pines of the Golden 
Land, which, for a brief space of time, he had forgotten. He had 
been in a day dream. 

But one part of the dream lingered with him—the singing. He 
heard the old hymns yet. They kept beating back and forth through 
his brain, some of them grand and powerful like the clang of a vic- 
tor's trumpet; some sweet and full of pleading tenderness, like 
the voice of a mother to her wayward child. They haunted him 
with their strange pathos, their awful warnings, their bitter con- 
demnation of wrong andsin. And though he sought to get away 
from their influence, he could not do it. Go where he would the 
music of the old hymns went with him. What did it mean? 

I tell the story as Hugh Dane told it to me years afterward. He 
went about for days with the old songs ringing in his ears ; he heard 
them at his work; he heard them at night when he laid down to 
sleep; he heard them in his dreams. And by and by he became 
conscious of the fact that they were working a change in him. They 
seemed to be voices calling to him to turn from the old ways, and 
climb the heights of a better life. And he felt that they were pow- 
erful enough to compel him to heed them, and to force him to obey. 
He was being led into a religious experience such as he had never 
expected to have any personal knowledge of, by the influence of 
them. 

Strange, was it not? He wondered about it then and afterward. 
He felt as one does who moves without volition. He was led by some- 
thing outside himself, and led into the light which comes to every 
soul when the truth of God shines on it. The change came so 
gradually, so gently, that he never knew when he became a Chris- 
tian, but, by and by, he knew that he was one. And he felt, in his 
strange, new sense of life, and of self, and of God, that that was 
enough to know, And he was happy, very happy in the knowledge. 

It may be that seed sown in stony places took root after many 
days, and grew. It may be that God spoke to him in his own mys- 
terious way, through the old hymns that memory had unconsciously 
held on to through all the years between the two periods of his life. 
The how and the why of it we may not know, but we can be glad 
of the result, as Hugh Dane is. 


What the Drummer Does. 


(The editor of Tuk Visrror acknowledges great obligations to the man at the 
drums for supplying him with entertainment when the singers and actors have 
been unable to do it. Even when the other performances have been meritorious 
his interest in the drummer and his varied duties has often withdrawn his atten. 
tion from the stage to the man in the corner, The following from Music and Mirth 
will be of interest to those of like curiosity.) 


HEATER-GOERS who think that the drummer in the orchestra 
T has nothing to do but keep his eye on the stage, and occasion- 

ally contribute a r-r-r-rum-tum-tum to the concerted efforts of 
his comrades, should get a front seat and a tab some night, when 
comic opera is on, and devote to the drummer as much attention as 
they can induce themselves to steal from the girls in tights and agile 
maidens in costumes of skirt dancers, . Then the patron of the play- 
house will realize that what the comedian is to the drama, and the 
general utility man is to the stock company, the drummer is to the 
orchestra. He is the most active man under the footlights. He has 
more “effects'’ to introduce, more “ business"’ to keep in mind,” 
more instruments to play, more stops to notice, and more bars of rest 
to count than any other musician. 

If there be in the overture a suggestion of birds the drummer is 
the man who toots the little whistle imitative of the kind of bird sug- 
gested. Ifthe scene calls for fever and ague music, with rain upon 
the side, the drummer is the man who is looked to for an imitation of 
the pattering of the rain upon the roof. If a horse is supposed to be 
coming full tilt over the rocky brow of yonder hill, the drummer is 
the man who produces the sounds that are like the resounding noises 
of the charger's hoofs. In fact, every striving after “ effects" is the 
idea of the leader, and is the work of the fellow who is popularly re- 
garded as a most interested spectator of the performance. If that 
leader wanted to add realism to a scene in which a house was being 
moved across the stage he would probably suggest that the drummer 
invent some sort of creaking machine to give forth the groan of thee 
windlass, and might even go so far as to insist that the pounder of 
sheepskin drag a chain to and fro on the floors of the orchestra stall. 
These exactions on the part of the leader necessitate a vast amount 
of ingenuity on the part of this busiest assistant, and as a consequence 
each drummer has a big trunk full of what are known in the profes- 
sion as “ traps,”’ chiefly of his own design and manufacture. 

Every theater orchestra drummer is required to be aw fait on the 
snare drum, kettle drums, bass drums, cymbals and triangle; to be 
able to play all of them at once if need be, working the bass drum 
and cymbals with a pedal. He must also be accomplished with a 
chime of bells and feel perfectly at home with the castanets. It isn't 
necessary that he should have the castanets on his fingers as the 
Spanish dancer does, but he must be able to crack them rhythmic- 
ally when they are fastened to pieces of thin board, It isn't essen- 
tial, either, that the drummer be as much an adept as is the burnt- 
cork end man with the tambourine, but he must possess more skill 
with that apology for a musical instrument than a Salvation Army girl 
shows. A real good orchestra drummer is usually familiar, also, 
with the xylophone—the graduated strips of wood upon which he 
pounds with little round-headed mallets, invariably to the delight of 
the galleries. Of whistles, the drummer has enough to craze a neigh- 
borhood. He can reproduce the toot of the locomotive, the deep 
note of the steamboat; the screech of the caliope, the call of a 
cuckoo, the dual note of the quail, the crowing of a rooster, the cluck- 
ing of a hen, the honk of a goose, or the quack of the duck. The 
hen-clucking apparatus is queer and simple. It is a tin can, through 
the bottom of which a rosined string has been passed and knotted- 
The drawing of the string through the clinched hand brings the hen 
near. The chirping of birds is imitated on whistles made for the 
purpose, and marked “canary” or “ peacock,’’ as the case may be- 
These whistles are as numerous as the varieties of feathered bipeds, 
so that if the business called for the scream of even the “ jubbub” 
bird the drummer would find something to meet the demand. 

There's no large amount of musical ability, or even dexterity, dis- 











played in blowing on a whistle, and thereby imitating the chirp of a 
cricket, for the whistle is made to produce the sound, and all the 
drummer need do is to furnish the power—to press the button, as it 
were. But in the manipulation of the instruments of original design 
the general utility man is often called upon to show observation, 
nicety of touch, and rapidity of movement. Given a flat stone or 
piece of marble and two blocks of wood, with horseshoes attached, 
the task of fooling people into the belief that a horse in a mad gallop 
on a hard road is being reined in in front of a feudal castle or baro- 
nial hall, or in a paved court-yard, is not an easy one. This falls to 
the lot ofthe drummer. Portraying in sound the flight of a railroad 
train by means of two sheets of stove-pipe iron anc two switches made 
of bunches of wire gives an opportunity for the appearance of the 
ridiculous, unless the work be well done. Jingling a string of sleigh 
bells at the proper time does not overtax a musician, nor does the 
manipulation of a champagne pop, a mere popgun on an enlarged 
scale, call for ability of a high order ; neither does the use of a baby 
cry, nor yet the rubbing together of two biocks of wood covered with 
sandpaper to produce the choo-choo of an engine. There is an art, 
however, in doing a clog-dance with two wooden hammers armed 
with jingles. In the arrangement of gas-pipes so that beating upon 
them will call to mind the wayside forge and the brawny smith there 
is more or less knowledge of sound and harmony necessary. 

Few drummers are averse to following the suggestions of their 
orchestra leaders as to the introduction of effects, and all of them are 
proud of the creative faculty which suggests the causes of the effects. 
A drummer will twirl on a rosined stick a strand of horse-hair fast- 
ened at the other end te a bottle-head covered with kid, and will see 
in the noise a clever imitation of the locust of the seven-year variety. 
He will not take umbrage if asked to imitate a rainfall by upending 
at the proper time a section of stove-pipe, through which countless 
wires have been passed laterally, and pouring through the machine a 
quart or two of dried peas and beans, whose dropping from wire to 
wire sounds like the steady downpour of rain. He doesn't object to 
beating together the oval ends of despoiled cocoanuts for the sole 
purpose of making a “ hollow sound."’ In fact, the drummer is col- 
lectively willing to do almost anything he is called upon to do in an 
orchestral way, and do it to the best of his ability. 


——- 


Pachmann’s Oddities. 


ACHMANN recently gave a concert at Southsea, and this is how 
p the Portsmouth (England) Zvening News describes a “ scene" 
which took place at the celebrated pianist's recital :—‘‘ The hall 
was barely half filled, and this unwelcome spectacle seemed to damp 
the virtuoso’s ardor the moment he came on the stage. Previous to 
commencing his first item, ‘Etudes Symphoniques’ (Op. 13, Schu- 
mann), he gave a deprecatory shrug of his shoulders and a solemn 
shake of his head, and called out, ‘‘ Too few people ; I can not play. 
This isa sham.’ The audience résponded with a round of applause, 
but this did not please him, for he clapped his hands to his ears, 
and shouted ‘Not now! Not now! Listen till I have done; then | 
like you to applaud,’ He then proceeded with the piece, but seemed 
entirely out of sympathy with his work. Happening to catch sight 
of the row of lighted gas jets in the flies, he stopped once more and 
proclaimed that he could not go on, unless they were turned out. 
***T like to play in not too much light,’ he explained confidentially 
—‘ like to look up and ¢Ain&/ But all that light—no, no!’ And he 
shuddered and closed his eyes in disgust. Then off the stage he ran, 
and the audience waited patiently for ten miuutes. At the end of 
that time some ventured to manifest impatience, as things were get- 
ting tremendously slow, and M. Pachmann came on with a frown on 
his face, and asked them to wait with patience. After more delay, 
owing to the non-appearance of the hall-keepers, the offending lights 
went out, and M. Pachmann came on and resumed his playing. He 
was not destined to continue undisturbed, however, for he had not 
been at work for more than two or three minutes when on marched 
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the hall-keeper, lighted taper in hand, evidently under the impression 
that the jets required to be re-lighted. This was too much. Monsieur 
stared at the poor man for a few seconds, and then said something 
very low, which had a marked effect on the man and taper, both 
beating a hasty retreat. What the artist said was ‘Go avay, go avay! 
I do not vant you!’ 

“There were other ‘ scenes.’ Finding that M. de Pachmann was 
for the moment more inclined to fume than to play, two ladies in 
the audience rose from their seats and went out. Indicating them, 
the artist said, not too gallantly, ‘Ladies! They are of ladies! They 
ought to stay and hear swcA an artist.’ He also found fault with the 
audience as a whole. ‘In Paris and in London ven I play,’ said he, 
‘the audience go—euh !'—(giving a shrug and a slight whistle express- 
ive of surprised admiration)—‘ but you—you are sfupide/’ By this 
time it was very difficult to follow the theme of the composition in 
which, it is almost needless to say, the above variations do not occur. 
The performer's feelings seemed to be considerably ruffled, and he 
attacked the instrument as if it was the cause of all his discomforts."’ 
But M.de Pachmann gradually regained the requisite tranquillity, and 
in the end aroused quite a furore of enthusiasm by his admirable 
playing 


—— a 


“Don’t.” 


(From the Writer's Standpoint.) 





(The objectionable statements are in the smaller type, the criti- 


cisms in the larger.) 
No.1. THE STAFF. 


The staff consists of five lines and the spaces between them. Each line and space 
is called a Decree, making nine degrees, numbcred from lowest to highest. 
When more than nine degrees are wanted, short lines above and below the staff 


are used, called added lines. 


How the wrong idea of the staff leads into contradictions! Accord- 
ing to the above, the next degree above the fifth line is the first added 
line. The space between those two lines is ignored. Does the staff 
ever begin and end witha line? that is, is a line the first place on 
which a note can be written ? 

How much simpler and truer is the idea that with five lines there 
are six available spaces, and if more are wanted ‘he staff ts enlarged. 

The staff usually consists of five lines and four spaces. Short added lines are 
used to represent tones which are too high or too low to be represented on the staff 

A very common saying, and certainly a true one, is that in music, 
by our system of notation, a note means nothing unless it is on a 
line or space of the staff. How then can it be above or below the 
staff? 


The teacher draws a horizontal line two or three feet in length upon the black 


board, and asks: “‘ When I point to that line what do you sing’?’’ The class reply 
by singing one, He then draws another line above the first, and asks: ‘ What do 
you see between the two lines’”’ ‘A apace.”’ And so he goes on, until he gets five 
lines, and then asks: ‘‘ How many lines and spaces are there in thestaff’"' “Five 
lines and four spaces.”’ 

Later he asks how a tone shall be represented above the fifth line,and the 


answer he gives is: ‘‘ By the space above the staf.’’ 

G is on the open space above the staff. 

D is the first letter below the staff. 

Is it possible that any one can think that there are spaces or lines 
on which notes can be written that are not a part of the staff? 

Is it possible that any one can think that a staff of any size begins 
and ends with a line? 

Would so important a thing as one of the sharps of a signature be 
placed on a degree that is not a part of the staff? | yar — 

J 

and in the following musical phrase are there two notes that are not 
on the staff ? 











It must be so if the outer spaces do not belong to it. 
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How much simpler to say: These are all the degrees of the 
permanent staff, but it can be made larger if more degrees are 
needed. Will my reader be willing to go into this subject somewhat 
at length, candidly and patiently? ILhope so. There are some com- 
mon errors connected with it that ought to be corrected. 

One trouble may come from not comprehending the meaning of 
the word ‘‘space”’ when used as a technical term in music. If mu- 
sical space and common space were the same thing, the space above 
the fifth line of the staff would go up to the ceiling, and the space 
below the first line would go down to the floor, but that is not so. 
The outer spaces of the staff are not indefinite nor unlimited,—they 
are just as large as the inner spaces, and no larger. All space be- 
yond that limit is common space, and not musical space. As the 
staff is enlarged a line is placed at that limit, which line does two 
things: It incloses the space already there, and drings from common 
space another musical space, which, in its turn, has its limit, whether 
inclosed or not. A line alone can not be added in enlarging the 
staff—a space "must {come with it, and the two are as inseparable as 
cause and effect. 

There is always a space on each side of every line of the staff. 

Let me illustrate all this in another way: Build up the staff line 
by line. The first line makes two spaces,—three places on which to 
write notes. Then every line does the two things already mentioned, 
—it incloses the space already made, and from common space 
brings another musical space. This process goes on until the five, 
or long-line staff is completed. The last degree is the space which 
the fifth line makes. If the spaces that the other lines made belong 
to them, the space that the fifth line makes belongs to it. It is hardly 
conceivable that any one can think that the fifth line is a part of the 
staff, while the space it makes is not. 

I do not think ‘‘ space above”’ is a good name for the space that 
the fifth line makes—it is misleading, and it never meant “ above the 
staff," A man’s head is ‘‘ above,” and his feet ‘‘ below,” as to posi- 
tion, but the head is not ‘“‘ above the man,”’ so the “ space above” is 
not above the staff, but is the highest degree of it. There are many 
proofs of that; one is, that the first degree that can be added in en- 
larging the staff is a dime which incloses the space already there. 
The terms ‘‘ above”’ and “ below,” as applied to the added degrees, 
simply mean the direction in which the enlarging is taking place, and 
not that they are above or below the staff. 

The staff is a variable character as to size, always having five lines 
and six spaces, but made larger when occasion requires, and no line 
or space can be of any use, or even have an existence, out of or 
separate from the staff. All are members of the only thing in our 
system of notation that represents the pitches of tones. 

Another reason why I say ‘space above” is misleading, as the 
name of the space that the fifth line makes, may be shown by this: 
Lines and spaces are of two kinds, viz.: Long and permanent, and 
short and occasional. The short lines and spaces are called added 
degrees, and the terms ‘‘above”’ and “ below" are so connected 
with them in musicians’ minds that any line or space with the word 
“above” or “ below™’ attached to it is immediately classed with the 
short or added degrees. That the long permanent space which the 
fifth line makes should not be so classed must be evident to all who 
will take the trouble to examine candidly into the subject. 

That it is so classed and thought of as the first of the added 
spaces is proven by the fact that the first space that is really added 
(the one the first short line makes) is called the second. So “space 
above” for the upper of the long spaces is not only a misnomer, but 
it causes absolute falsity in the naming of the added degrees. Other- 
wise I would not say a word against “space below” and “ space 
above” as names for the outer degrees of the permanent staff, al- 
though the truth would be simpler, This I will tryto show: The 
staff begins and ends with a space, and not with a line. The outer 
degrees of any sized staff are uninclosed spaces. These the musi- 
cians use just as they do the other spaces, and they belong to the 
staff if the lines that made them do, for the line and the space it 


makes are inseparable. 


One of the writers that I am criticising commences with a line, but 
he says nothing about the spaces that that line makes. He says 
nothing about spaces until he gets two lines. I think it very likely 
that that is the way the staff was regarded at first,—that only those 
were considered spaces that were between lines. This being so, when 
they wanted to use the space above the fifth line they must have in- 


, 
toe: Se 
closed it thus: [eit — +f and that would 


have properly classed it with the added degrees, because then it 
could not be used without an added line. Then the definition 
“five lines and four spaces"’ would be right, But, perhaps, after 
a while,—this being before the art of printing,—musicians found 
that the added line to inclose the outer space was entirely unneces- 
sary; that the note could be even better seen without it than with 
it, and so they saved themselves the trouble of writing it. This 
being so, while the usage changed, the definition, which should 
have changed with it, did not; and that puts the burden of the 
false definition upon the later generations instead of the earlier 
ones. I am confident that if at first the space below had been used 
as it now is, it would have been regarded as the first degree of the 
staff, and it would have been named accordingly. The spaces then 
would have been named as they occur, 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, as 
the lines are 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and, as a consequence, the added 
spaces would have been named as ¢hey occur, which now they are 
not. G. F. R. 
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The Benefits of Side Studies and 
Reading. 


By W. H. Pontius. 


T is to be regretted that students of music care so little for its his- 

| tory and the philosophy of the art. Much of this apparent lack 

of appreciation is to be attributed to the teacher. Clearly, then, 

it becomes a part of our duty as instructors to impress the pupil's 

mind with the importance and value of historical and philosophical 
research. 

A technical knowledge of the art is essential, but this alone will 
not make the artist. In most colleges and conservatories classes in 
these branches are provided, and the pupils are required to attend 
them. Besides the classes, there are frequent lectures upon these 
and kindred topics, which offer excellent means for the acquisition 
of knowledge that is so helpful in moulding and completing a well- 
rounded, well-balanced musical mind. But the majority of musical 
students in this country are not to be found in the conservatory or col- 
lege. They are pursuing their studies with private teachers, and, as a 
rule, take only such studies as they think are adapted to the require- 
ments of their natural gifts. They do not realize the benefits to be 
derived from side studies, such as history, biography, theory, and 
musicai literature. 

I am sure that all capable teachers recognize the truth of these 
statements; I am, however, just as sure that all teachers do not, for 
some unaccountable reason, encourage their pupils to take up these 
heipful side studies. 

Musical magazines and journals are great educators—it is not 
necessary to dwell upon this point, as it is admitted by all thinking 
persons. There are many excellent music journals published 
throughout this growing musical country, and there are multitudes 
of readers; but, on the other hand, there is a vast army of music 
students who never see a journal, much less read one. These ar- 
guments are not made in the interest of any special paper or pub- 
lisher, but simply to call attention to stubborn facts, the correction 
of which lies within the realm of the teacher. 

Does it belittle a teacher to receive subscriptions from his pupils 
for a music journal? Is it beneath his dignity to plainly inform his 
classes that the reading of journal articles is a necessity to art stu- 

























































dents, and that he will be pleased to receive and forward their sub- 
scriptions? Emphatically, I say, ze / The teacher is in duty bound 
to do everything possible for the advancement of his pupils, and 
this is most certainly one of the means. If you would arouse and 
increase the interest of your student in his work, secure his subscrip- 
tion for some live and progressive paper, and see that he reads it. 
Talk with him on current topics, and discuss the leading points of 
some of the more interesting articles. Follow this course and be 
convinced that it is the direct route to more extended studies in the 
branches heretofore mentioned. These suggestions are made wholly 
in the interest of the pupil and for his benefit, but there is another 
side to the subject. If the pupil is encouraged and induced to read, 
he profits thereby, and becomes more and more interested in his 
studies. This being the case, is it not reasonable to expect that he 
will continue his lessons for a longer time, and receive more benefit 
from them, and be better satisfied with his own efforts and the teach- 
er's instruction ? These remarks could well be carried a point further. 
The study and practice of music is almost illimitable in its demands 
upon the student's time, and often too little attention is given to 
other departments of culture. The thorough musician is not learned 
in his art alone, but is well stocked with a fund of general informa- 
tion. The limit of this article forbids the complete development of 
this line of thought. 

To recapitulate: Teachers should demand that their pupils give 
earnest and conscientious attention to such reading and side studies 
as are herein mentioned. In this way will the best results be ob- 
tained, and music will in reality become an educational study, 
worthy of a place in the curriculum of any college or university in the 
land.— The Etude. 








What a Song Did. 


SUDDEN fall in wheat. A panic on the Board of Trade. A 
man, rich but an hour ago, wandering the streets in an agony 
of despair. Everything gone. Money, credit, honor. Oh, 

for a sudden death blow! Rain came, and he never knew it. The 
damp wind chilled him to the bone, and he never felt it. Night fell, 
and he did not miss the daylight. Aimlessly he wandered on, think- 
ing vaguely of his lost possessions, of his ruined partner, of the girl 
he could not marry now. Then he heard a church clock strike, and 
like a sudden vision came a thought of the mother who had taught 
him to pray. He had not thought of her teachings for years, but 
now, in his hour of need, they came back with gentle force. He 
would enter the church and pray. Perhaps the spirit of that loving 
mother, who had died in full confidence that some time the Good 
Shepherd would reclaim her dear black sheep, whispered the thought 
to him. Who knows? 5 

He was a Presbyterian if anything, and the church into which he 
crept was adorned with the crucifix everywhere, but that did not 
matter now. A starving man hardly cares whether the bread given 
him be white or brown. For a while he prayed as drowning men 
are supposed to pray, then tired nature yielded to the solemn, peace- 
ful silence, and he fell asleep. 

When he awoke the body of the church was still dark, but several 
black-robed priests were decking the brilliantly lighted altar, ready 
for the next morning's early mass. Then, ere he could rise, a glori- 
ous voice swelled softly forth: ‘‘Oh, rest in the Lord,” it said; “Oh, 
rest in the Lord,” over and over again, with all possible shades of ex- 
pression. ‘‘Rest,’’ and he was so tired, so tired! ‘‘ Wait patiently 
for Him,” sang the angel, for so the weary, heart-sick man had 
mentally styled the singer, although it was, in reality, only the new 
alto practicing to-morrow's solo before the other choir members 
came. The word “ patiently’ troubled her, and she sang it over 
again and again, while the soul-stirred man down in the dusky corner 
drank in every word, Yes, he would be patient. ‘Commit thy way 
unto Him, and trust in Him,”’ the sweet voice intoned, and much of 
the trust in the singer's heart was somehow transmitted to that other 
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heart so fast losing its despair. And while he listened, knowing 
now that the singer was human, the opening strain began again, and 
passed with a glorious crescendo to the closing words, ‘‘And He 
shall give thee thy heart's desire.” His heart's desire! His darling 
Agnes! He did not think of the money now; he had no bitter feel- 
ing towards the man who in enriching himself had ruined so many ; 
he only thought of his promised wife and his long-dead mother. 
That heavenly strain had washed all evil thoughts from his soul, 
and brought on its incoming tide all the good qualities, so long 
hidden, to the surface. The wandering sheep had returned. 

And all the while the tender voice sang on. Sang until the choir, 
with much talk and laughter, entered by the side door and the 
man passed out; sang while he, buying a paper, discovered that 
the market had changed again and that, though he was no longer 
rich, he had still enough left to begin life again; sang till the leader 
called the choir to order, and the owner woke from the ecstasy 
which possessed her to find that her evident enjoyment of her own 
music was furnishing great amusement for the other singers. 

She. did not know why she was so blissfully happy. She never 
knew about the new-born beauty her friends noticed from that time 
on; she never knew who sent the flowers she found lying in her 
place on the music-rack next morning; she never knew that one 
man blessed her memory many times a day long after that hour 
in the quiet church had faded to a dream-like recollection. She 
never knew she had saved a soul. 


Paderewski. 


Some of the Peculiarites of the Artist as seen by “ Life.” 


ESPITE the time and energy which Mr. Ignace Paderewski 
D must have devoted to the cultivation of his hair, he has in his 

leisure moments acquired a very considerable knowledge of 
piano playing. If he knew as much about poker playing he might 
not be able to secure so large an income from it as from his present 
art, but he would doubtless be able to draw out all the harmony and 
melody that are inherent in a straight flush or four jacks. 

As a pianist Mr. Paderewski has few, if any, living superiors. 
Chopin was perhaps warmer in his upper register, but he was noth- 
ing like as sylph-like in his arpeggio movements. We also think 
that Paderewski's bravura cadenza is more symmetrical and better 
rounded. In the truly musicianly qualities of mezzo-soprano tech- 
nique Paderewski was only excelled by the lamented Gottschalk, 
whom he, on the other hand, excels in the timbre of his pianissimo 
chromatics. Compared with Rubinstein, he is of course more florid 
in respect of complexion, but not to be considered in point of muscle. 
In fact, Rubinstein could get more music out of a piano with his fists 
than Paderewski can with an axe. 

But coming down to an absolute consideration of Mr. Paderewski's 
merits as a performer, it is only fair to say that he is well worthy of 
the eminent position he holds. When he sits down at the instru- 
ment and strikes the G Clef, his audience becomes spellbound, and 
as he soars away into the blue empyrean of Beethoven's minor schot- 
tische, they madly hang on to his coat-tails in the vain endeavor to 
follow him to the heights which only genius like his can attain 
Then when he slowly descends through the gentle crescendo move- 
ments of double chords in the thorough base, there is not a dry eye 
in the house, and the audience, as one individual, begins to feel for 
umbrellas, which they fear ‘may have been stolen. Such is Pa- 
derewski the great, the glorious, the maestro. Bravo, Paderewski! 
We would willingly divide our salary with you. 

—— — 2 - on ——| 
So, Song—like Fate itself—is given 
To scare the idler thoughts away, 

To raise the Human to the Holy, 

To wake’ the Spirit from the Clay! 


— Schil.er, 
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A ScorrisH critic in “ writing up” a recent 
concert says: “* Mrs. Taggart found full scope 
for her soprano propensities in a song entitled,” 


etc., etc. ‘ Propensities’’ is good. 


Tue choir music of the VIsIToR is receiving 
the warmest praise from those whose praise we 
most desire; that is, practical choir leaders, 
organists and choir singers. When such peo- 
ple give their testimony in favor of its useful- 
ness we know that we have not been deceived 


in our estimate of it. 


LEARNING to think in music is quite inde- 
pendent of any system of notation. This comes 
by proper teaching. One who can teach pupils 
how to think music will find one system of 
signs about as easy to manage as another. The 
great trouble has been that both teachers and 
pupils have mistaken the sign for the thing; 
the shell for the kernel; the husk for the corn. 


WAGNER alone, of all the great composers, 
has the reputation of being an harmonist in- 
stead of a melodist, and it is fashionable to say 
of his works that they are destitute of melody, 
and yet it was Wagner who wrote, ‘* Melody 
is the one, the only form of music, No music 
is conceivable without melody, and both are 
absolutely inseparable.” 


We have always believed and taught that 
the spaces above and below the staff are as 
much a part of it as any of its lines or inner 
spaces. Dr. Root has always put this fact in 
a clear light, but his illustration of the signa- 
ture of the key of A is the best and strongest 
point yet made on the subject. Look at it in 


this VIsiTor. 


We would again call the attention of our 
readers to the Vistror Premium List offered 
by our publishers for subscribers to our paper. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Do you want any kind of a book or musical 
instrument? Do you want to attend the Root 
School of Music at Silver Lake this summer? 
Write to our publishers and they will put you 
in the way of getting all you. want. 





THE editor of Music, Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, 
has an able article in the April number of his 
magazine in defense of music in the public 
schools. There is an effort being made by 
some politicians of the lower sort to oust music, 
drawing, etc., from the Chicago curriculum as 
useless “‘ fads.’? Mr, Mathews has no difficulty 
in making many points in favor of the retention 
of music, some of which we hope to print in 
the next Vistror. We are glad to see men of 
Mr. Mathews’ calibre taking up the cudgels in 
favor of this elementary work in the public 
schools. 





YOUNG students who want to walk before 
they can creep, and are not willing te practice 
the simple music and studies of the earlier 
grades because they are not “classic,” are 
much like the little children of whom Shopen- 
hauer writes, to whom the mother had given a 
copy of sop’s Fables to read for their edifica- 
tion and improvement. They very soon brought 
the book back, expressing themselves as fol- 
lows: ‘* That’s no book for us; its much too 
childish and foolish; we’re past being made to 
believe that foxes, wolves, and ravens can talk. 
We've got beyond such nonsense long ago.” 
The children, like the music pupil, failing en- 
tirely to grasp the purpose of, and get the good 
from the story and study. 





SoME of our readers may remember the old 
song of ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,”’ which had on its 
title page the picture of a stately modern man- 
sion, and the father standing in the door-way 
in evening dress, swallow-tail, low-cut vest and 
all, waiting to welcome the returning and re- 
pentant son! 
witness an oratorio in which the personages of 
sacred history, even the Master himself, are 
represented by singers in modern fashionable 
costumes? This absurdity led Rubinstein 
some time ago to urge that sacred subjects 
should not be banished from the stage, ridi- 
culing the then and now prevailing custom of 
‘gentlemen in dress coats, white cravats, and 
yellow gloves, and ladies in outrageously ex- 
travagant toilets, impersonating the grand and 
imposing figures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 


Is it not quite as incongruous to 





TRUER ideas in regard to music are rapidly 
coming to the front in America, and it is now 
seen that mere mechanical dexterity and pro- 
duction of tone is not the real and desirable 
thing. But it is necessary to utter a word of 
caution lest we go to the other extreme and at- 
tempt to find in music what was never put 
The language of music 
is quite unlike spoken language, and does not 
and can not express definite thought or ideas 
as does the latter. It is laughable to see what 
interpretations critics give to the great works 
of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn and others, 


there by its creator. 





when they attempt to explain them. These 
great composers ridiculed the idea of attempt- 
ing to put into words the meanings of their 
music, and often disclaimed having any such 
plan or thoughts as those attributed to them 
by the analysts of their day. 





A REMARKABLE showing of professional 
courtesy has just come to light in the tender 
by F. W. Root, the vocal teacher of Chicago, 
of the use of his studio to John Howard, the 
voice teacher of New York, who has made ar- 
rangements to give lessons in Chicago during 
the Fair. We do not know that the gentle- 
men are willing we should speak of this, but it 
is a circumstance that should be recorded, So 
should this incident sent us in a private letter 
from New York: Samuel B. Warren, probably 
the best organist in New York, took a lesson in 
Brooklyn of Dudley Buck, on the right rendi- 
tion of one of the latter’s compositions, and at 
its close handed Buck the customary $5.00. 
Most professionals would never have thought 
of paying anything for such instruction, and 
some would have demanded a fee from the 
composer for using his composition ! 





THE musical features of the ceremonies open- 
ing the Exposition on May 1 include “‘ Colum- 
bus March and Hymn,” by Prof. John K. 
Paine, ‘‘In Praise of God,” Beethoven, and 
** Hallelujah Chorus,” Handel. The compos- 
ers to be represented on the program dedica- 
ting the Women’s Building of the Exposition 
are: Ingeborg von Bronsart, of Weimar, Ger- 
many, March for Orchestra; Miss Frances 
Ellicott, of London, England, Dramatic Over- 
ture; Mrs. H. H, A. Beach, of Boston, Mass., 
**Jubilate” for mixed voices and orchestra, 
written for the occasion. A chorus of fifteen 
hundred voices, orchestra and military bands, 
will participate in the ceremonies opening the 
Exposition. A mixed chorus of three hundred 
and orchestra will take part in the program 
dedicating the Women’s Building. The exer- 
cises will be held in Music Hall. We publish 
elsewhere an official bulletin of the musical 
features of the Fair, corrected to April 15. 





STRIKES seem to be fashionable throughout 
the world, but they an not new schemes at all. 
And, strange to say, the first strike which oc- 
curred was among musicians. It took place at 
Rome, B. C. 312. From time immemorial the 
fluteplayers had enjoyed the privilege of hav- 
ing an annual banquet at the cost of the state 
in the temple of Jupiter. In the year in ques- 
tion, however, the financial condition of Rome 
was, owing to war expenses, very bad, so that 
the censors came to the conclusion that the 
state really could not afford it, and they sent a 
polite intimation to the committee that they 
must forego the privilege. Imagine the conster- 
nation of the musicians! They protested ener- 
getically against the action of the censors, but 
the latter declined to reconsider their action. 
The committee issued the order for a strike, and 
the men marched out of Rome with their ban- 
ner flying, and vowed they would not return 
until they got their rights. 




















Things were serious for Rome. There wasa 
war coming on, and it was necessary to offer up 
a sacrifice to the gods, but this was impossible 
without the flautists, because their presence was 
obligatory. The senate sent a deputation to the 
authorities of the town to which the strikers 
had retired and requested the assistance of their 
good offices, but the angry musicians refused 
to listen to the mediators. 

So it became necessary to resort to stratagem. 
There was a quantity of fairly good wine in the 
cellars of the council-house,and the strikers were 
enticed to drink. They were plied with wine 
until they were ‘very full”—or, in modern 
language, drunk—when they were packed in 
wagons and taken back to the forum. When 
they recovered they were surprised to find the 
people awaiting the commencement of the cere- 
mony. They prepared to march out again, but 
the populace shouted to them, half beseech- 
ingly, half threateningly, to stay, the senate 
promised them more privileges, and the censors 
agreed to the banquet. The strikers decided to 
accept, and the sacrifice took place. So ended 
the strike. 





A Wrong Idea. 


Choirs often make grave mistakes in attempt- 
ing to sing with expression, one of which we 
beg leave to point out. 

A half dime, if placed near enough to the 
eye, will shut out a sight of the sun, So 
singers, by seizing upon a single word and try- 
ing to give expression to that, may not only 
lose sight of, but go entirely contrary to, the 
prevailing sentiment of the stanza or hymn 
they are singing. 

Many years ago we heard a New England 
choir sing in this way the following line : 

“And tempests cease to roar." 
The word “tempests’ was sung with tre- 
mendous force. Upon the word “ cease"’ they 
dwindled to a pianissimo, and ‘‘roar”’ was 
given with a tornado of power. 

It requires little reflection to perceive the 
absurdity of this rendering, and to see that 
such words as ‘‘ tempests,”” “‘roar,”’ etc., are 
not always to be sung loud. Nor are such 
words as “faint,” “‘ dying,” “‘ cease,” “ sleep,”’ 
etc., always to be sung soft, but the singer is 
to consider in what connection such words 
occur, and aim to give expression to the pre- 
vailing emotion or sentiment of the hymn. 
Take for example the following: 

The Lord my pastures shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye. 


My noonday walks He shall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 


When in the sultry glebe I faint, 

And on the thirsty mount I pant, 

To fertile vales and dewy meads 

My weary, wandering steps He leads, 

Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 

Amid the verdant landscapes flow. 
What is the prevailing sentiment of this 
hymn? Evidently that of a calm but firm and 
cheerful trust in God, And yet not long ago 
we heard a choir in this city, which is usually 
guided by more than ordinary good taste, in 
singing the second stanza, fain/ “in the sultry 
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glebe,” pant ‘on the thirsty mountain,” and 
drag out with sickly lassitude the line, “ My 
weary, wandering steps He leads.” 

The bare mention of such violations of good 
taste will, we trust, be sufficient to guard our 
readers against their repetition, and lead them 
to study, and try to give proper expression to 
the prevailing sentiment of whatever they at- 
tempt to sing. 


City Notes. 


The Apollo Club gave its third and last con- 
cert of the season Thursday evening, April 13. 
at Music Hall. The club had the assistance 
of Mrs. Ida Gray Scott, soprano, and Dr. Carl 
E. Dufft, tenor, both of New York. As far as 
the soprano was concerned it was hardly worth 
while to send to New York for one, as better 
and more satisfactory singers could have been 
secured without going beyond the limits of 
Cincinnati. Her voice, especially on the high 
tones, was not pleasing, and, although she was 
more acceptable in her solos than in the can- 
tata, she evidently did not impress the audience 
sufficiently to enthuse them. On the contrary, 
the Baritone Medicine Man “took” immedi- 
ately his voice was heard, and with each suc- 
ceeding number the interest of the immense 
audience increased, until at his solos in the 
second part he roused it to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm. He is one of the best baritones 
that has visited our city, and he will receive a 
hearty welcome whenever he chooses to come 
again. The first part of the evening was de- 
voted to Hoffman’s Cantata ‘‘ Melusina,”’ the 
foundation of the plot of which is based on a 
*« mystery’ of a nature somewhat similar to 
that of ‘‘ Lohengrin.” In “ Melusina”’ it is 
the man who is forbidden to ask questions. 
In “Lohengrin” it is the woman. In both 
cases the vows are broken by the suspicious 
taunts and goadings of others, and likewise in 
each case the result is fatal. We have not the 
audacity to criticise the work from this first and 
only hearing, but we can say that our impres- 
sions of it, as a whole, are most favorable, and 
we are grateful to Mr. Foley for this opportu- 
nity of hearing it. The choruses are very effect- 
ive, and although the solos are not “‘ catchy,” 
or such as can be carried away at a first hear- 
ing, they are descriptive and appropriate. The 
orchestration is especially fine, but could have 
been better performed, though in the main it 
was well done. We hope to hear “ Melusina”’ 
again. The second part of the program was of 
a miscellaneous character, with numbers for 
the men and women separately and as a mixed 
chorus. The most effective pieces for male 
voices being ‘‘ Moonlight,” by Schultz, and 
‘The Finland Love Song.” The concert 
closed with the March and Chorus from ‘‘Tann- 
hatiser,” for mixed voices and orchestra, and 
was sung in superb style. Mr. Foley and the 
Club can be heartily congratulated on the sea- 
son’s work, the results of which were so effect- 
ively manifested at this closing concert. 





The Janko keyboard was shown and ex- 
plained by experts at a recent concert at the 
College of Music. It is an interesting inven- 
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tion, but so revolutionary that it will be many 
years before it receives practical recognition 


Mr. Frank Bristow’s “ Little Waiters’’ was 
performed at a recent entertainment at the 
Union M. E. Church, Covington, and gave 
great satisfaction. After the performance the 
waiters really became such and served refresh- 
ments in the parlor of the church. 


formers were drilled by Miss Mamie Hardy. 


The per- 


The concert of the May Festival Chorus 
Tuesday evening, April 18, presented the fol- 
lowing program : 


Symphony No. 4, Beethoven. Requiem (parts 4, 5, 6 


7), Brahms. Recitation and Aria Noumi dir, Don 
Giovanni, ‘Mozart. Meistersinger, (selections, Third 
act), Wagner. 


The opening of the beautiful symphony was 
much marred by late comers, whom the ushers 
unwisely, and much to the disgust of the 
prompt ones, persisted in seating. The orches- 
tra has greatly improved, and its work on this 
The Meister- 


singer selections could hardly have had a better 


occasion was most excellent. 


performance. were 


grandly sung by the chorus, and although the 


The Requiem numbers 


parts might be better balanced, yet great im- 
provement was shown in the work of the choir. 
We do not remember a performance where the 
attack and precision of the chorus were so 
good. The singing of the parts by themselves 
where the music requires them so to do, was as 
if by one person, as far as correct intonation 
and movement was concerned. The quality of 
tone is also much improved. All this showing 
faithful work on the part of the singers and 
careful drill on the part of Mr. Blumenschein. 
Mrs. Lawson was as charming as ever, and 
gave a fine rendering of her solos. Her voice 


has gained in power and yet lost nothing of its 


sweetness. The critic who finds fault with 
Mrs. Lawson’s tremolo and lack of sostenuto 
was out of a job on this evening. Mr. Ehrgott 


performed the double role of organist and base 
soloist, and did both in his usual musicianly 
style. The concert was so successful that it 
adds another reason for heeding the popular 
desire for occasional concerts by the May Festi- 


val Chorus on the “ off year”’ of the Festivals. 


Cincinnati Music School Recital for Satur- 
day, March 25, by Geo. Schneider, had the 
following program : 


Haydn, Variations, F minor. Rust, F. W., Sonata 
D-flat major (composed 1777, first published 1887). 
Chopin, Nocturnes, Op. 37, Nos. 1 and 2 
Suite, Op. 9. Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 10, No. 1, C 


minor. Schubert, Impromptus, Op. 90, Nos. 2 and 4 


St. Siens, 


The Recital for April 22 was as follows: 


D minor; Adagio, B minor; 
Menuetto, D major. Rust, F. W., Sonata, Erotica. 
Grieg, Lyrical Pieces, Op. 43; Butterfly, Lonesome 
Wanderer, In My Country, Little Bird, Erotic Poem, 
To the Springtime. Huber, Hans, Gavotte, Menuette 
and Bourrée, Op. 14. Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 7 


Mozart, Fantasie, 


The Chicago /nter-Ocean, which always de- 
votes a generous share of its space to music 
and musicians, celebrated its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary last month by the publication of a 
sixty-page paper. The editor of the VisrTor 
was at the inauguration of the /nfer-Ocean, and 
was a patron from the first issue until the 








































‘big fire.” We are glad to receive it, as we 


do every week. It is a newsy and clean paper, 
and we wish it continued success. 


The Saturday evening concerts at the Col- 
lege of Music are growing in interest owing 
to better working together of the members of 
the quartet and to the introduction of solo 
talent. The eminent pianist, Mr. Ferruccio 
Busoni, who appears at the concert on Satur- 
day, April 22, just after these columns are 
closed for the month, has created much interest 
in the East. 

Mr. Gorno’s playing at the Historical Reci- 
tals of the College of Music is the most interest- 
ing part of them. We have always claimed 
that we had a prophetin our midst, but the 
fact does not seem to be fully realized as yet. 
Very few pianists who visit us are better than 
some who reside in our city, and Mr. Gorno is 
one of the best of these. 


We protest against the low order of songs 
used in ‘* Cinderella,” as given in this city last 
month. All else was good and interesting. 
We do not understand how a lady could ap- 
prove of such songs anyway, and it passes our 
comprehension how she could teach them to 
young children. This feature was the only 
drawback to the performance of this pretty 
story by the school children of our city. 


The Philharmonic Society, directed by Mr. 
Guckenberger, gave Graun’s ‘* Der Tod Jesu” 
at Music Hall as announced in the last VisiTor. 
The chorus is not a large one, hardly large 
enough for the Music Hall, but it is well 
trained, sings intelligently, and is a credit to 
the city. The Passion music is quite difficult, 
and in some parts not very interesting, and re- 
peats unnecessarily, judged by 
present methods, but it is a grand work as a 
whole, and was well performed by chorus and 
soloists, and Mr. Guckenberger deserves the 
thanks of the musical public for bringing out 
the work. The soloists were Mrs. Lawson, 
Mr, Lemmon and Mr. Tunison. The latter 
singer had the most and hardest music to sing, 


somewhat 


much of it hovering around the upper part of the 
tenor staff, and we were surprised at the good 
tones produced on these upper pitches, some of 
which are beyond the reach of most baritone 
But he is “inching along,” and will 
Mr. Lemmon had a 
gem of a solo which he sang in his usual mu- 


voices. 
get there just the same. 
sicianly manner. Mrs. Lawson sang delight- 
fully, and with an expression befitting the oc- 
casion. 

An Episcopal choir festival will be held at 
St. Paul’s in this city on the 26th of May. All 
the choirs in the vicinity are to participate, in- 
cluding that of Trinity church, Covington, 
making a chorus of over two hundred voices, 
Mr. David Davis, choir-master of St. Paul’s, 
will be the conductor. The choirs have been 
at work since Easter Sunday on the various 
numbers of the festival program. 


The famous Liederkranz, of New York, will 


stop over to give a concert in Cincinnati on 
their way to the convention at Chicago June 
28 and 29. The concert will be given for the 


benefit of the German Old Men’s Home. 


The opening concert of the Orpheus Club, 
the new male chorus, is announced for April 
27. Mrs. Genevra Johnston-Bishop, soprano, 
will be the soloist. The concert takes place 
after THE VISITOR goes to press, The program 
for this initial concert will embrace Felix Men- 
delssohn's cantata ‘‘To the Sons of Art,”’ (first 
sung by the choirs of Germany and Flanders, 
at Cologne, in 1844); Hermann Mohr’s lovely 
cantata for soprano solo and chorus, ‘‘ To the 
Genius of Music ;” an extremely effective set- 
ting of Bayard Taylor’s admired poem ‘‘A Bed- 
ouin Love Song,” by Arthur Foote; Max von 
Weinzierl’s ‘* What the Birds Say ;”’ ** Hush,” 
by W. H. Neidlinger; ‘‘Sea and Heart,” by 
A. Oelschlegel, and two taking bits by Regi- 
nald De Koven, ‘*The Tinker’s Chorus” and 
“The Owl and the Pussy Cat,” from ‘ Robin 
Hood.” 

Mr. Hermann Belstedt, Jr., is busy organiz- 
ing his band for Chicago. Before his depart- 
ure in June he will give a number of concerts 
in this city. 


Mr. H. G. Andres, says the 7imes-Star, is 
about to inaugurate a'series of chamber con- 
certs of a novel order. On the last Saturday 
of each month the pianist will invite other 
local artists and give a concert for the benefit 
of those among the poorer classes who love 
good music, but who have little opportunity to 
listen to it. No admission fee is to be charged, 
and those who can afford to pay will be rigor- 
ously excluded. A number of ladies prominent 
in charity work are interested in this new move, 
and the experiment will be given a thorough 
trial. The plan has never been tried before, 
and it is to be hoped that it will be of profit 
to many who are obliged to consider music as 
a luxury for the prosperous few. Concerts are 
being constantlyfgiven for the financial benefit 
of the less fortunate, and it may well be asked, 
why not occasionally for their enjoyment ? 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, of the New York 
Tribune, visited his old home last month and 
gave two lectures under the auspices of the 
College of Music, one on the “ Folk Song in 
America,” the other on ‘* How to Listen to 
Music.”” Previous engagements prevented our 
attending either of the lectures, but we are 
sure that those fortunate enough to be present 
were well entertained and instructed, 


The twenty-first of the weekly students’ re- 
citals at the College of Music was given April 
8 by Miss Mary G. Blackwell, pianist, assisted 
by Wm. S. Mason, violinist, Wm. Ebann, ’cel- 
list. The program included compositions by 
Mozart, Bach, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and 
other masters. This recital formed part of the 
examination of Miss Blackwell for certificate, 
She is a pupil of Prof. Armin W. Doerner. 


The John Church Company has moved into 
its new home at the corner of Fourth and Elm 
streets. Although the different departments 
are all in running order, a full description of 
the immense and elegant building is reserved 
until all the details of finishing the different 
rooms are completed. We hope to give some 
illustrations of the building and principal 
rooms. 
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Mr. W. C. Carl, of New York, a pupil of 
Guilmant, will give an organ recital at the Col- 
lege of Music May 12, free to all. 


Mr. Henry Froehlich does not go to Chicago 
with the orchestra, but will remain in the city 
throughout the summer, to accommodate many 
pupils who wish to study with him during that 


time. He has rooms in Pike’s Opera-House. 


The latest news from Richter is that he can 
not get released from his contract abroad, and 
therefore can not come to America to take 
charge of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The second concert of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory Chorus (Miss Clara Baur, Directress) 
was given Friday evening, April 21. The 
weather was atrociously bad, but a large audi- 
ence braved it, and were well paid for its cour- 
age. Mr. Evans directed the singing, Miss 
Georgia Myers assisted as solo soprano, with 
Miss Kennedy, accompanist. The program 
was an excellent one, consisting of choruses for 
men’s voices, choruses for women’s voices, and 
choruses for mixed voices. There is a lack of 
pure tenors, as in similar societies, but there 
are’ some excellent basses. The women’s 
chorus was perhaps the better balanced, but 
we are not sure but that the men’s chorus did 
the better work. In the mixed choruses the 
men were at a disadvantage, as they were 
placed behind the s»pranos and altos on the 
same level, thus throwing the sound back into 
the wings, or against the backs of those in 
front. It may not be allowable to erect a 
chorus stage on the Scottish Rite platform, but 
it would be advantageous so to do, if possible. 
The singing of the different numbers showed 
excellent training. We have seldom heard 
better enunciation and pronunciation in cho- 
rus work. The quality of tone was good and 
true to pitch, but a little more mellowness 
would improve it. The chief interest of this 
concert centered in the chorus, but Miss My- 
ers, who sang several solo numbers, gave much 
pleasure to her many friends, who gave her a 
deserved encore. 





Notes and Gossip. 


On May to will begin at Bonn a musical 
fete which is to last five days. The artists will 
include Dr. Joachim with his quartet, the Rosé 
Quartet from Vienna, Eugene D’Albert, Mad- 
ame Carrefio, and Carl Reincke. 


An unpublished fragment of ‘“ Lohengrin ”’ 
has just been discovered. Wagner made it so 
difficult that he could find no one to sing it, 
so laid it aside. 


A great festival of vocal unions will take 
place at Basle this year. Eighty-five societies 
of the Swiss Cantons will take part, and it is 
estimated that the total number of singers will 
be from 6,500 to 7,000. 


The Danish violinist, Miss Frida Skejtte, 
who has been playing at Carlsruhe, was sum- 
moned the other day to Berlin to play before 
the Imperial Family at court. The Emperor 


was so pleased with the performance of the fair 










artist that he said to her: ‘If I shut my eyes 
whilst you are playing I could fancy that I 
heard Sarasate, but I prefer to keep my eyes 
open.” 


The initial choral performances at the Ex- 
position will be given in Festival Hall on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, May 24, 25 
and 26. Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah ” will be sung 
by the Apollo Club, of Chicago, numbering 
600 voices, Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation,” by the Chi- 
cago Festival Chorus, numbering 1,200 voices, 
and the Exposition Children’s Chorus number- 
ing 1,400 voices will give programs of songs 
and part-songs. Mme. Lillian Nordica and 
Mr. Plunkett Greene have been engaged for 
these concerts. 





A music critic in Japan, who called somebody 
«« Hovenkukidoya,” or ‘‘A fish without a back- 
bone,” was condemned the other day to a 
year’s imprisonment with hard labor. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan is fairly started on a new 
opera. 


Rubinstein is at work on an _ oratorio 
** Christ,” which will be heard for the first 
time at the coming festival at Stuttgart. 





Here and There. 


W. H. Pontius, assisted by D. Wilson, Paris, 
lll., J. M. Dungan, Franklin, Ind., Mrs. W. 
H. Pontius, Miss Daisy Markel, Delaware, O., 
wil! hold Summer Normal Music School at 
Ohio Pyle, Pa., beginning July 25 and closing 
with a concert August 18. For particulars ad- 
dress Mr. Pontius at Mansfield, Ohio. 


A. J. Gantvoort, teacher of music in the 
public schools of Piqua, ‘has organized a chorus 
choir for the Green Street M. E. Church, in 
which he is enabled to utilize some of his 
pupils in the higher grades of the schools, Mr. 
Gantvoort’s work has already been noticed in 
the Vistror, and we are sure that this new 
choir, the only one in Piqua, will have a de- 
cided influence for good, both in the services 
of the church and the cause of good music in 
that locality. ; 


**Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,” the 
juvenile cantata, by Mrs. Burnham and Dr. 
Root, was given at the Nashville (Tenn.) Col- 
lege for Young Ladies, by the Children’s 
Choral Society of the college. The cantata 
was given in costume, and was directed by 
Misses Hollinshed and Boone. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pontius, Mansfield, O., gave 
a pupils’ concert Friday evening, April 14, at 
the high school building. Vocal and instru- 
mental selections of a high order made up the 
interesting program, 


Dr. H. R. Palmer has just returned to New 
York from DeFuniak Springs, Fla., where he 
has been conducting the music at the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly. He also conducted a con- 
vention at Albany, Ga. Dr. Palmer has been 
preparing a book of choruses, part-songs, etc., 
for use in assemblies, conventions, etc., which 
is now in the press of The John Church Co. 





Dr. Root’s work this winter has been the 
preparation of ‘‘Songs of the Assembly,” a 
book of choruses, glees, anthems, etc., of the 
higher grades for convention and assembly 
work. It is now in press. 


Mr. John Towers, whose lectures on the 
Master Musicians will be remembered in Cin- 
cinnati and other western cities, is making a 
success of his School of Vocal Music in New 
York. He is also connected with Louis Lom- 
bard’s Conservatory of Music at Utica, N. Y., 
where he has a large class of pupils. 


Gilbert R. Coombs, Director of the Broad 
Street Conservatory of Music, Philadelphia, 
sends us a program of a concert given by the 
Pupils’ Symphony Orchestra connected with 
the school. We are pleased to note an increased 
endeavor to encourage the study of orchestral 
instruments. These pupils’ orchestras are good 
things. 

The Choral Union of Opelika, Alabama, 
gave a ** Festival of Music” on the evenings 
of April 6 and 7, directed by Wm. A. Kirk- 
patrick, with Mrs. S. S. Black and Miss L. 
Phillips, accompanists. Mr. U. Merriam, 
Piano, Mr. T. E. Davison, Violin, Mr. P. J. 
Minderhout, of Montgomery, Tenor, Prof. 
Winters, of Chattanooga, Base, Miss Mamie 
Harrison, Soprano, Miss Maggie Erwin, So- 
prano, Miss Mattie Green, Soprano, and the 
Mendelssohn Quartet. The chorus, assisted 
by the above, did excellent work, the music 
being of a much higher grade than that of the 
programs from the South which come to our 
notice. 


“The Wonderful Story,” by Dr. Root, was 
given recently in West Bethany, N. Y., under 
the direction of Miss Lillian E. Hyde, with 
marked success. 


Choruses and solos from ‘‘Columbia,” by 


Dr. Root and Mr. Butterworth, and the “‘ Rose 
Maiden,” by F. H. Cowen, made up the clos- 
ing meeting of the Elgin Glee Club, under the 
direction of Prof. James Gill. 





Musical Hopper. 


Girl: ‘“* Do you play the organ by note?”’ 
Dude: **Oh, no, I play by ear!” Girl: «I 
don’t see how you reach the upper notes.” 


At the opening of a small organ in the For- 
est of Dean, not so long ago, a report of the 
musical performances ended: “Nor must we 
forget the organ-blowing by Mr. H 
efforts left nothing to be desired.” 





, whose 


George A. McFarren relates an amusing 
incident which came under his personal ob- 
servation. When a singer could not be induced 
to sing in time she was challenged to give an 
account of the time signature of the song on 
which she was essaying her ignorance. ‘*What 
is the meaning,” she was asked, “‘ of the figure 
§ at the head of the piece?” ‘‘Oh,” she 
said, ‘three notes with the right hand and 
four with the left.” 
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The world is full of wonders for those who 
are simple-hearted enough to see them. Har- 
per’s Young /eople reports an excellent ex- 
ample. Polly was drawing pictures on the 
slate for three-year-old Ralph. ‘ Look at this 
dog, Ralph,” she said, ‘‘Isn’t it nice? I drew 
it out of my own head.” ‘Oh, no,” answered 
Ralph, solemnly, “‘it came right out of the 
pencil. I saw it come.”’ Then he added, with 
an air of thoughtfulness, ‘‘ There's lots of dogs 
in the pencil, but I don’t know how they got 
there !” 

** How much for music lessons ?”’ asked a son 
of the Emerald Isle. ‘“ Six dollars for the first 


” 


month and three for the second,” replied the 
teacher. ‘‘I’ll come the second month,” said 
Pat. 

Was this the Milesian who said, in speaking 
of Ireland: ‘‘ Her cup of misery has been for 


ages overflowing and is not yet full”? 


Banger: ‘No, we’ve had enough of music 
at our meetings. Let’s have something else. 
I don’t care what it is, so that it isn’t music.”’ 
Whanger: ‘‘A good idea. We have hada 
surfeit of music. Suppose you sing something 
tonight, Banger ?”’ 


Harry: ‘‘ You say Maude sings like an ange). 
Why, I never heard her sing at all.” Pen- 
elope: “True, dear boy; but did you ever 
hear an angel sing ?”"— Boston Beacon. 


Mr. Smith (to Mrs. Parvenu, who has been 
telling him about her new house) : “ I suppose 
you will have dumb-waiters in the house ?” 
Mrs. P.: ‘‘No, I shan’t! I had a deaf cook 
once, and I vowed then never to have another 
crippled servant.” 


** What I don’t like about our schools,” said 
the boy who had been chastised, ‘is that they 
run too much to physical culture.”’ 


** Buntle is growing very aristocratic, is he 
not?” ‘Yes, indeed; he refused to marry a 


lady because she had a low voice.”’ 





World’s Columbian Exposition. 
BUREAU OF MUSIC. 
Bulletin of Concerts to August 1. 
Corrected to April 15, 1898. 
[OFFICIAL.] 


May 2, TugspayY.—Inaugural Concert, Mu- 
sic Hall. Overture ‘Consecration of the 
House,” Beethoven; Concerto for Piano, Pa- 
derewski; Symphony in B minor, unfinished, 
Schubert; Piano Solos; Prelude, * Die Mei- 
stersinger,”” Wagner. Pianist, Mr. Ignace J. 
Paderewski. 

MAY 3, WEDNESDAY.—Orchestral Concert, 
Music Hall. Symphony “ Heroic,” Allegro 
con brio, Marche Funébre, Beethoven; Con- 
certo for Piano, Schumann ; Symphonic Varia- 
tions, Dvorak ; Piano Solos ; Overture ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” Tschaikowski. Pianist, Mr. Ignace 
J. Paderewski. 

Note.—By invitation of the Musical Direc- 
tor, Mr. Paderewski has delayed his return to 
Europe in order to participate in the opening 


concerts of the Exposition. 
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May 5, Fripay.—Orchestral Concert, Music 
Hall. Schubert Program. Entr’acte from 
‘*Rosamonde,”’ Song Cyclus; Symphony in 
C major. 

May 9, TuEspAy.—Orchestral Concert, Mu- 
sic Hall. Brahms Program. (Brahms born 
May 7, 1833.) Serenade, op. 16; Song Cyclus; 
Symphony No. 4 in E minor. 

May 12, Frrpay.—Orchestral Concert, Mu- 
sic Hall. Beethoven Program. Overture, “ Eg- 
mont;” Triple Concerto for Piano, Violin, and 
Violoncello; Symphony No, 5 in C minor. So- 
loists, Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeissler, Mr. Max 
Bendix, Mr. Bruno Steindl. 

May 15, MonpDAY.—Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Music Hall. 

May 16, TuEsDAY.—Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Music Hall. 

May 19, FripAy.—New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Music Hall. 

May 20, SATURDAY.—New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Music Hall. 

May 22, MonDAY.—Kneisel String Quartet, 
Recital Hall. 

May 22, MonpAy.—Inaugural Concert, Fes- 
tival Hall. Wagner Program. (Wagner born 
May 22, 1813.) Selections from ‘‘ Tannhduser,” 
‘Tristan und Isolde,” and ‘‘ Die Gétterdim- 
.nerung.”’ Soloist, Madam Amalia Materna. 

May 23, TuEsDAY.—Kneisel String Quartet, 
Recital Hall. 

May 23, TugspAy.—Orchestral Concert, 
Music Hall. Program will include Concerto 
for Piano and work for Orchestra by E. A. Mac- 
Dowell. Pianist, Mr. E. A. MacDowell. 

May 24, WEDNESDAY.—Kneisel 
Quartet, Recital Hall. 

May 24, WEDNESDAY.—Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Eli- 
jah,” by Chicago Apollo Club, Festival Hall. 
Soprano, Mme, Lillian Nordica; Alto, Mme. 
Christine Nilsson Dreier; Bass, Mr. Plunkett 
Greene; Tenor, Mr. Whitney Mockridge. 

May 25, THURSDAY.—Kneisel String Quar- 
tet, Recital Hall. 

Note.—The Kneisel String Quartet pro- 
grams will include a new ‘‘Sonata Tragique”’ 
for Piano and Violin by E. A. MacDowell, and 
a Quartet for Piano and Strings by Arthur 
Foote. Pianists, Mr. MacDowell, Mr. Foote. 

May 25, THURSDAY.—Haydn’s ‘ Creation” 
by Chicago Columbian Chorus, Festival Hall, 
Soprano, Mme. Lillian Nordica; Bass, Mr. 
Plunkett Greene; Tenor, Mr. C. A. Knorr. 

May 26, FripAY.—Exposition Children’s 
Chorus, 1,400 Voices, Festival Hall. 

May 26, Fripay.—Orchestral Concert, Mu- 
sic Hall. Raff Program. (Raff born May 27, 
1822.) Program will include Concerto for Pi- 
ano. 

May 27, SATURDAY.— Wagner Concert, Fes- 
tival Hall. Soloist, Mme. Amalia Materna. 

May 30, TugsDAy.—-Orchestral Concert, 
Music Hall. 

JuNE 9, FripAy.—Orchestral Concert, Mu- 
sic Hall. Schumann Program. (Schumann 
born June 8, 1810.) 

JUNE 12, MonpAy.—Max Bendix String 


String 


Quartet, Recital Hall. 

JuNE 13, TurspDAy.—Max Bendix String 
Quartet, Recital Hall. 

JUNE 14, 


WEDNESDAY.—Handel’s ‘ The 
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Messiah,” by Chicago Apollo Club, Festival 
Hall. 

June 16, Fripay.—Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion,” by Chicago ApolloClub, Festival Hall. 

JUNE 20, TuESDAY.—Concert by St. Paul 
and Minneapolis Choral Associations, S. A. 
Baldwin Conductor. Music Hall. 

JUNE 21, 22, 23, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 
Fripay.—Festival by First Section of Repre- 
sentative Choral Societies of the Western States. 
Three Concerts in Festival Hall ; massed{chorus 
of 1,500; orchestra of 200; organ and eminent 
soloists. Program: 

21, “Utrecht Jubilate,” Handel. ‘Saint 
Paul,” First Part, Mendelssohn. 22, “A 
Stronghold Sure,” Bach. Selections from ‘‘ Lo- 
hengrin,’”’ Wagner. 23. ‘* Judas Maccabzeus,” 
Selections, Handel. ‘* Requiem Mass,” Selec- 
tions, Berlioz. 

JUNE 24, SATURDAY.—Performance in Mu- 
sic Hall of Brahms’ “A German Requiem,” by 
Cincinnati Festival Association Chorus, Con- 
ductor, Theodore Thomas. 

JUNE 21, 22, 23, 24, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 
FRIDAY, SATURDAY,—Session of representative 
Women Amateur Musical Clubs of the country. 
Music Hall. 

June 27, TugspAay.—Concert by Arion So- 
ciety of Brooklyn, N. Y., Arthur Classen, Con- 
ductor. Music Hall. 

June 28, WEpDNESDAY.—Handel’s ‘‘ The 
Messiah” by Chicago Apollo Club, Festival 
Hall. 

JuNE 30, FripAyY.—Bach’s ‘St. Matthew 
Passion”’ by Chicago Apollo Club, Festival Hall. 


NoTE.—The above list represents that por- 
tion of the special musical demonstrations for 
which dates are absolutely fixed. Regular 
musical features of the entire Exposition period 
include semiweekly orchestral concerts in Mu- 
sic Hall, daily popular orchestral concerts in 
Festival Hall, and organ recitals. The daily 
popular Orchestral Concerts, free to the public, 
will begin Tuesday, May 2. 

THEODORE THOMAS, Musical Director. 
WILLIAM L. Tom.ins, Choral Director. 
GeEorGE H. WILson, Secretary. 

Bureau of Music. 





A Couple of Begging Impostors 
~ Betrayed by an Amusing 
Mistake. 


Pedestrians on Sixth avenue yesterday dur- 
ing shopping time, says the New York Sun, 
were much puzzled by an old woman who was 
playing a barrel organ at the corner of Thir- 
teenth street. On one end of the organ she had 
pasted this sign: ‘‘ Help the Blind.” Beneath 
it appeared this second appeal; “I am the 
Father of Seven Motherless Children.” 

The old woman wore a pair of blue goggles, 
behind which her eyes were completely hidden. 
Many quizzical looks were thrown at her as the 
passers-by read the inscription on the organ, 
and one or two persons said some sharp words, 
but the old woman went on placidly turning 
the crank. 

A few blocks down the street the mystery of 
the inscription was cleared up. At Twenty- 





sixth street sat an old man turning music out 
of a barrel organ as dilapidated as the one 
whose faint strains could almost be heard from 
up the street. He, too, wore goggles, and his 
organ bore thislegend: ‘‘ Help the Blind,” and 
under it; ‘*I am the Mother of Seven Father- 
less Children.” 

A man stepped up to him and said: ‘* Look 
here, my friend, next time you go out you had 
better get the sign right on your organ.” The 
grinder must have guessed what the error was, 
for, pushing the goggles back from his eyes, he 
peered quickly up and down the street as if 
looking for a policeman. Seeing none, he 
leaned over and read the sign. 

‘*Dod blast the old woman,” he muttered, 
pushing the goggles over his eyes and shoulder- 
ing his instrument to leave, ‘‘ she’s mixed them 
organs up again.” 





Books and Magazines. 


The Century for April has several very important 
articles apart from its serials and the usual depart- 
ments. Perhaps the first in interest and value is the 
paper by Judge Cary, before whom the Chicago an- 
archists were tried and condemned. The paper can 
not fail to correct many false impressions formed by 
unauthorized and conflicting reports. The article is 
worthy the widest circulation. A very interesting 
article is ‘A Tree Museum,”’ giving a complete de- 
scription of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard Uni- 
versity. It is finely illustrated by Messrs. Fenn and 
Sandham. The work of Mr. Castaigne’s clever pencil 
is seen in the third part of Mr. Janvier’s record of 
“An Embassy to Provence,” in which the seriousness 
of the scholar is masked in the gayety of the lit rary 
man on a holiday. Among the illustrations isa full- 
page drawing of Mistral, the Provencal poet. A richly 
illustrated paper is by Mrs. Oliphant, on *‘ The Prin- 
cess Anne,’’ of whom as queen the writer will speak 
in the May number. In the American Artists’ Series 
there are two notable examples, one a scene on the 
coast of Etretat, from a painting by George Inness, 
and the other a reproduction of the relief ‘ The 
Angel of Death Staying the Hand of the Sculptor,”’ 
by Daniel C. French, whose statue of the Republic is 
being erected at Chicago. In articles of personal 
material there is a critical sketch by Margaret Fuller, 
with unpublished letters by her and a portrait after 
the painting by Thomas Hicks, and further passages 
from the correspondence of General and Senator 
Sherman, bringing to a conclusion “The Letters of 
Two Brothers.’’ In fiction, besides the serials, there 
are two illustrated short stories, ‘‘The Cash Capital 
of Sunset City,” by Hayden Carruth, and “ Idy,”’ 
by Margaret Collier Graham. Among the poets of 
the number are Edgar Fawcett, Walter Learned, 
Lizette Woodworth Reese, John W. Chadwick, 
Edith Vernon Mann, Jennie E. T. Dowe, Frank 
Dempster Sherman, and Edith Willis Linn, and the 
department “ In Lighter Vein” contains an unusual 
variety of lively contributions. An Open Letter on 
‘* Governmental Care for Workingmen” is devoted to 
a unique account of Ohio’s Free Public Employment 
Offices (by C. C. Johnston); another Open Letter is 
an account of what Germany is doing for working- 
men, by M. Cary Lea. 


‘Outdoors "’ is the title of a refreshing little book, 
which ie a pleasure to read. The covers are in ten 
water colors, and inside are articles on Lawn Tennis, 
by F. A. Kellogg; Yatching, by George A. Stewart, 
successor to Edwin Burgess; Cycling, by Julian 
Hawthorne; Football, by Walter Camp; Baseball, 
by J. C. Morse; Horsemanship, by H. C. Merwin ; 
Rowing, by Benjamin Garno; Canoeing, by C. Bowyer 
Vaux; acollection of authoritative articles on ealth- 
ful outdoor pleasures, illustrated by Copelar.d, Beals, 
Gallagher, Young and Shute. This book, published 
by the Pope Manufacturing Company, of Boston, 
sent by mail to any body for five two-cent stamps. 
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eisai One Sweetly Solemn Thought. 


A ndantino. Con espress. 


To John McGown, Organist Trinity M. E. Church, Jersey City, N. J. 


ED. L, CRANMER. 
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Make a Joyful Noise Unto the Lord. 


Composed by GEO. B. HOLSINGER. 
Spirited. 
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FESTIVAL MARCH. 





(Abridged.) 


From Johannes Pache. 
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something Hew in Guitars | 





The latest and best thing in the Guitar line is the 
famous IMPERIAL GUITAR, with Mr. C. F. Geiger’s 
patent combined tailpiece and bridge, by which the 
tone of the instrument is increased to a great extent. 
At the same time it is the only Guitar on which steel 
strings can be used to advantage, and it is equally 
as effective with gut and silk strings. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


== 12 == 
Pastels in Song. 


By A. A. SEWALL. 


A most elegant group of little songs, which will 
lease both the amateur and professional singer. 
cach song has an artistfe and appropriate 
illustration, designed and engraved by Miss M. C. 
Pearson of New York. The cover page is a beautiful 
design in seven colors. The merit of the 
songs, together with the superb manner in 
which the book is gotten up, makes it especially 
appropriate for a holiday gift. Price, $1.25. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORE: 

200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


ROOT’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS OF SINGING. 


GEORGE F. ROOT, PRESIDENT. 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, DirEcTOR. 
Teachers prepared in the following departments 


Notation, Theory, Music-Reading, 

School Music, Charch Music, 
Private and Class Voice Training, 
Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition, 
as set forth in ‘‘The Normal Musical Handbook,”’ 
‘*The Teacher’s Club,” ‘‘ Root’s New Course in Voice 

Culture and Singing,” ete. 

Sehool in session at the Silver Lake Assembly, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y., in the summer, and at 243 Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, during the school year. 

For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake School of Music, Languages, Oratory, etc., also 
Publie-Sehool Teachers’ Retreat, address REV. 
WARD PLATT, Hornellsville, N. Y. 











RoOoOT'’s 


Harmony and Composition. 


By Dr. Geo. F. Root. 


This book carries the student from the beginning 
of the study of chords, progressions, etc., to the writ- 
ing of four-part harmony in choral form. 

fe can be used in classes (the author’s method), or 
for private teaching or individual study, Its state- 
ments, explanations, and illustrations are unusually 
clear and concise, and the student is delightfully 1 
along step by step through the intricacies of this 
interesting study. 


Price 50 cents. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


Do you want a book? an 
instrument? any sheet 
music? Read VISITOR 


Premiums on last page. 





THE STORY OF A MUSICAL LIFE 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


GEO. KF. ROOT. 


“Interesting as a Novel,’ is the universal testi- 
mony. 

There is an excellent Photo-Gravure of the author 
of the book, at the commencement, and in the Ap- 
pendix are the words and music of his most popular 
songs. Price, $1.25 by mail. 

CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


THE YOUNG PIANIST’S 


GUIDE TO THE 


MASTER WORKS. 


A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces of stand- 
ard value, a Snag | up to the easier 
Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, etc. 


COMPILED, THOROUGHLY PHRASED AND 
FINGERED 











By GEO. SCHNEIDER, 
Principal of the Cincinnati Music School. 


This is undoubtedly a most valuable help to teach- 
ers and pupils. The work is peepee by a practical 
teacher, of large experience, from music of the best 
writers used in his own work. The fingering and 
phrasing is carefully attended to, the design bein 
not only to lead up to the ter com tions o 
the masters, but to make orem. independent, 
ee musicians in all the different grades of 
work. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
and teachers to the 


GUIDE TO THE MASTERWORKS. 


Price, boards, $1.25. Cloth, gilt, $2. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


THE 
NATIONAL SONGS 
OF IRELAND. 


A Collection of the best Irish Patriotic, Military, 
and Party Songs, edited by 
M. J. MURPHY. 
The editor is an acknowledged authority on the 
subject of Irish music, and this volume is the result 
of his scholarly research among the treasures of Irish 


song. - 
The book is printed from engraved plates, hand- 
somely bound. 
Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00. 











CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


ORGAN MOSAICS. 


VOL. 2. 


A carefully selected collection of music suitable 
for the 


REED OR PIPE ORGAN. 








Compiled by James R. Murray, author of Murray's 
Method for the Organ, Murray’s 100 Voluntaries, Or- 
gan Mosaics, Vol. 1, ete., etc. Price, $1.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 





Musical Analysis. 


THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


Aside from the original system of Auricular Anal- 
ysis here outlined, it is the ony, work in any lan- 
guage treating of Detailed Musical Analyses with Sym- 
bols and Explanatory Key. These are indispensable 
for purposes of Theoretical Analyses. Every known 
form is explained or illustrated with diagrams. 

It is not a mere compilation, but an original and 
carefully elaborated system, valuable to the per- 
former, the composer, the teacher, and the critic, 
while as a text-book for class work it is unrivaled. 

By A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of “ Goodrich’s eee Harmony (from the 
com poser’s standpoint),”’ ‘** Music as a Language,”’ 
etc., ete. 

‘Complete Musical Analysis’? is recommended by 
EUGEN D’ALBERT, CONSTANTIN STERNBERG 
Dr. J. F. BRIDGE, : 
WM. H.SHERWOOD, W.C. E. SEEBOECK, 
DUDLEY BUCK, JAS. H. HOWE, 

B. J. LANG LOUIS ELSON, 
E. A.MACDOWELL, AUGUST HYLLESTED, 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dr. H. G. HANCHETT, 
ADOLPH KOELLING, 
3. B. LS, AD. M. FOERSTER, 
EMIL LIEBLING, LOUIS LOMBARD, 
FREDERIC G. GLEASON, 
TERESA CARRENO-D’ ALBERT, 
aud every competent musician who has carefully 
examined the book. 

Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 
paper, and handsomely bound. 

Price, 82.00. 

CIRCULARS MAILED. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6. 


— BY — 


Ira D. Sankey, James McGranahan and 
Geo. C. Stebbins. 


Nearly four years have passed since the issue of 
the last volume in the famous GosrEL HYMNS Series 
and now, as at that time, Mr. Moody, and other o 
the leading evangelists, feeling the great need of 
fresh, new songs for a successful prosecution of their 
work, GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 has been prepared in 
recognition of that need. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 


WILL BE SOLD AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 


Music Edition, Board Covers,....... $30.00 
* ” Flexible Cloth, . . 50.00 
Words only, Board Covers, ........ 10.00 
2 ne a saan Limp, with Gilt Stamp, a8.38 
onpareil Edition, Paper Covers,.... . . 
e2"Ho Discount to Sunday Schools or Churches. 
CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


The Normal Schoo! of Music, 


MANSFIELD, PA.,, 


Offers superior advantages to music students. Send 
for catalogue to 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, Director. 


... NEW.. 


PIANO SCHOOL, 


—BY— 


GUSTAVUS DANI™M, 
(Theodore Steingriiber.) 


Containing a complete course of Graded les- 
sons and a rich collection of the best popular melo- 
dies of all lands. 

This work is very complete and will materially 
lessen the labor of both teacher and pupil. Latest 
revised edition, pp. 336. Price, $2.00. 


CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 
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